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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. her mother, and soon after entered Westtown | tiring in her ministrations, while her sympa- 

Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. Boarding School as a pupil, a privilege she great- | thetic heart, and the quiet, religious frame of 

iinans, mney eid Duubiets commentated ly prized, and ever after, retained a lively inter- her spirit, qualified her peculiarly to mingle 
received by est in that Institution. After leaving West-| with and comfort the mourners. 


Epwin P. SELLEW, PUBLISHER, town, her residence was for a time with some 
No. 116 Nortu Fourts STREET, UP STAIRS, relatives in Philadel phia, and while there she 
PHILADELPHIA. attended the North Meeting, where [she says] 
Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to “Dear Thomas Scattergood and many other 
JOSEPH WALTON, valuable Friends belonged; and I often min- 
a ny a gled with them, greatly to my comfort. These 
: 7 were times not to be forgotten.” She loved the 
society of the wise and good, and kept very near 
the Shepherd’s tents. After leaving the city, 
she was engaged in teaching till near the time 
of her marriage in 1815, Possessing largely the 
power to influence others, as well as the spirit of 
the true philanthropist, she found this an agree- 
able occupation. 

After their marriage, we believe it was the 
united concern of David and Rachel H. Roberts, 
to seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, with the assurance that all things need- 
ful would be added; and while diligent in busi- 
nes3, it was never permitted to interfere with 
their religious duties. 

David Roberts was a man of strict integrity, 
careful not to engage in business beyond his 
ability to manage ; avoiding speculation, or any- 
thing that would involve him in debt, and an 
example of moderation, as becomes our Caris- 
tian profession. In his wife he had a true help- 
meet. United in religious belief, and attached 
by education and heartfelt conviction of their 
truth and importance to our principles and testi- 
monies, they sought to live in accordance there- 
with, watching over their family in the fear of 
the Lord, as those that must give an account; 
and, while careful to imbue the minds of their 
children with a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and love fur them, failed not to direct 
them to the Word nigh in the heart, and were 
constrained at seasons to impress on their minds 
the importance of yielding to the contriting in- 
fluence of Divine Grace, that they might witness 
its transforming and preserving power. 

Sensible of the value of a good education, they 
labored to promote this in their family and 
neighborhood. They were also active members 
of the Westtown Committee for thirty-five years, 
and spent two and a half years in that institu- 
tion, as Superintendent and Matron. 

The natural and spiritual gifts of our friend, 
Rachel H. Roberts, qualified her for extensive 
usefulness, and it was her ardent desire, as mani- 
fested in her daily life, and recorded in her diary, 
to employ these gifts to the honor of her Heav- 
enly Father and the benefit of her fellow crea- 
tures, and we think it may be truly said, that, 
in the spirit of her Divine Master, she went 
about doing good. In reference to her service 


She had the sympathy and encouragement of 
her husband in her efforts for the relief of the 
destitute and afflicted, and many of these, or- 
phans and others, found shelter under their 
hospitable roof, and partook of their parental 
care. 

Their house and hearts were ever open to 
receive their friends; and it was their privilege 
to entertain many dignified servants of the Lord, 
to whom they were united in religious fellowship, 
whose company and conversation were felt to be 
comforting and instructive. 

Euarnestly desiring the establishment of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in the earth, while rejoic- 
ing in any evidence of a more general and in- 
creasing belief in the spiritual nature of the 
Gospel dispensation, they longed for a revival 
of true religion within our own Society; that we 
might be united to Christ, and to one another 
in Him—prepared to hold out the iaviting lan- 
guage to others, “Come and have fellowship with 
us,” for “our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son, Jesus Christ.” To promote this, 
they were willing to spend and be spent, freely 
giving of their time and means, in the service 
of the Church; were diligent in the attendance 
of meetings, and exercised in spirit therein, for 
the arising of life. Blessed with sound judgment, 
and seeking fur that wisdom which is from above, 
they were serviceable in the administration of 
the Discipline. As overseers, they were favored 
with ability to labor with offenders in the spirit 
of restoring love. In recording the death of a 
friend, who had long been united with her in 
this service, Richel H. Roberts says: “ Many 
deep and humiliating trials have we passed 
through together, in the exercise of our Disci- 
pline, in which we have felt, that we had no 
might of our own, that the work was the Lord’s, 
and, if carried on aright, it must be by the aid 
of his Holy Spirit.” 

As elders, they were enabled to enter into 
sympathy and travail of spirit with those engaged 
in the work of the ministry, frequently accom- 
panying these on religious visits, in which ser- 
vice they were felt to be truly helpful. While 
feeling deeply the importance of maintaining 
our testimony in regard to worship and ministry, 
they were careful that none should be unduly 
discouraged. 

Their zeal on behalf of the cause of Truth did 
not abate with age. As members of a commit- 
tee appointed by the Yearly Meeting in 1872, 
and one by the Quarterly Meeting in 1875, 
(when in their eighty-fourth year), they entered 
warmly into the service, visiting in Gospel love, 
in visiting those under affliction, she writes: “I | with other Friends, many meetings and families, 
have long felt that I did not live for myself | in our own and other Quarterly Meetings. They 
alone; and, when I may, by visiting the aged | were also frequently engaged in social visiting, 
or afflicted, cheer them on their way a little, I | believing they had a mission to perform in this 
feel peace in so doing, though attended with | line, and that such intercourse, under right in- 
some sacrifice on my part.” In the chamber of | fluence, tends to strengthen the bond of Chris- 
sickness, and by the bed of death, she was un- | tian fellowship. They were much beloved by 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
A MemoriAL or CuesteR Montaity MEEt- 

Ing, New J ERSEY, CONCERNING OUR BELOVED 

Frienps, Davin AND Racuet H. Roserts. 

David Roberts was the son of Joseph and 
Susanna Roberts, of Burlington County, New 
Jersey, and was born at their residence, near 
Moorestown, on the 14th of Second Month, 1792. 
Endowed with good natural abilities, by sub- 
mission to the work of Divine Grace in his heart, 
he became qualified for usefulness in the Church, 
and was early appointed to important stations 
therein. He was married to Rachel Hunt, on 
the 15th of Second Month, 1815, a union per- 
mitted to continue for nearly sixty-six years, 
and which, under the Divine blessing, tended 
to their mutual growth and establishment in the 
Truth. 

Rachel Hunt was the daughter of Joshua and 
Esther Hunt, and was born on the 24th of Tenth 
Month, 1791, at their residence near Browns- 
ville, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, whither her 
parents had removed from Moorestown in the 
previous year. Her father dying the next year, 
her mother was left a widow with six children, 
the eldest twelve years, and the youngest four 
months old ; yet, trusting (as she wrote at the 
time), that He, whose tender mercies are over 
all his works, would care for and preserve them. 

“She was,” says her daughter, “a woman of 
no common endowments; and though it was her 
lot to be much from home in attendance at the 
establishment of meetings, and on other religious 
service, she maintained a steady, firm control 
over her household, being greatly solicitous for 
the preservation of her children from the follies 
and vices to which they were exposed. Her 
affectionate, religious care was blessed, and they 
cherished her memory, with love and grati- 
tude,” 

She also writes, in reference to the large emi- 
gration of Friends to the West, in and near the 
year 1800: 

“Friends from various parts brought their 
certificates to our Monthly Meeting. From 
North Carolina a whole Monthly Meeting came. 
Amongst these were many valuable Friends, 
ministers and others, who located temporarily 
with us; and I well remember being baptized 
under the ministry of some of these.” 

In the year 1807, Esther Hunt was married 
to John Collins, a member and elder of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, and returned to 
her native State. Rachel Hunt accompanied 
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their young friends, and for these their hearts 
went out in affectionate solicitude, that they 
might accept the Saviour’s invitation, to take his 
yoke upon them and learn of Him, who is meek 
and lowly in heart, and become qualified for 
service in the Church. Under a concern for 
this class, David Roberts wrote in 1874, “I have 
this day entered my eighty-third year, and the 
aspiration of the Patriarch frequently arises, 
‘God, before whom my fathers * * * did walk, 
the God which fed me all my life long unto this 
day, the angel which redeemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads.’ ” 

Thus, with their loins girded about and their 
lights burning, they waited for the coming of 
their Lord; furnishing an instructive example 
of the efficacy of Divine Grace, which, in early 
life, visited their souls, and qualified them for 
the Lord’s work, supported under many trials, 
and now enabled them to bear the infirmities of 
age with meekness and patience; their hearts 
filled with thankfulness for their many blessings, 
and the goodness and mercy, that had been ex- 
tended tothem through life, of which they made 
frequent acknowledgments. 

In 1870, after copying the 23rd Psalm, David 
Roberts wrote: “In mercy, I have been permit- 
ted to apply the comforting language of the 
Psalmist, during an attack of sickness, which 
has confined me to the house for six weeks.” 

In 1879, his wife expressed herself in a letter 
to an absent daughter: “I have been sitting 
alone, turning over the leaves of my early life, 
and felt humble and thankful for blessings and 
mercies, granted to one so unworthy.” Many 
similar expressions are left on record. 

They continued to attend meetings diligently, 
when able to do so, and in 1880 were both in 
attendance at our Yearly Meeting. Previous 
to this, imperfect action of the heart had warned 
David Roberts that the end was at hand; yet 
he continued to attend to business and his re- 
ligious duties, and on the 28th of Eleventh 
Month of that year, attended his own meeting 
for the last time. It was held in silence, and 
was felt by many to be remarkably quiet and 
solemn. On the next day, he took cold, result- 
ing in an illness which, in a few days, terminated 
his life. 

Ever diffident of bis abilities, humble, and 
teachable by the renewings of Divine Grace 
and obedience to its manifestations, he had grown 
from stature to stature, till he became a strong 
man and father in the Church; the fruits of the 
Spirit becoming more apparent in his character 
as time advanced, thus witnessing that “ The 
path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

During his sickness he was not able to con- 
verse much, but his mind remained clear to the 
last ; and a few words dropped at intervals, gave 
evidence that he had a well-grounded hope of 
acceptance. Other expressions evinced that his 
mind was under exercise on account of the 
Church. 

On being told that it was Monthly Meeting 
day, he said, “ I know it; and have been think- 
ing who would fill the vacant places, but that 
I must leave ;” and then expressed his concern 
that those engaged in transacting the business 
of our meetings, might remember that it is the 
Lord’s work, and should be done as in his sight, 
adding, that it pained him to see it entered upon 
in a cold, formal and lifeless manner. Sustained 
by that faith which gives the victory over death 
and the grave, on the morning of the 9th of 
Twelfth Month, 1880, he quietly passed away, 
in the eighty-ninth vear of his age. 
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An aged minister, prevented by illness from 


attending his funeral, wrote thus respecting him, 
to a member of the family: ‘“ His loss will be 
keenly felt in the various branches of the mili- 
tant Church, wherein his fatherly counsel, and 
discriminating judgment, for a lengthened period 
of time, have been listened to with attention and 
profit ; but his day’s work is now ended, being 
done in the daytime, as he was no loiterer, but 
prudently industrious and active, while his day 
lasted ; and I doubt not the pearl gate has been 
opened to him, and the fiat announced of ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant. 


999 


Rachel H. Roberts survived her husband six 


months; increasingly feeling her loss, and gradu- 
ally declining in strength; yet with her mind 
preserved in brightness and peaceful serenity to 
the close, not trusting for salvation to any works 
of righteousness that she had done, but humbly 
relying on the mercy of God, in Christ Jesus. 
Many years before, she had written: “I have 


no other hope of salvation, than through the 
merits of a crucified Redeemer, who ever liveth 
to make intercession for poor, fallen man,” and 
this continued to be her hope to the end. 
Steadfastness of faith in Christ had been a 


striking feature of her religious character through 


life, and she had shown her faith by her works. 


To such as these our Saviour declared the gra- 


cious language would be addressed, “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you, from the foundation of the world.” 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me 


” 


Her death occurred on the 23rd of Sixth 


Month, 1881, in the ninetieth year of her age. 
To both of our beloved Friends, the language 
seems applicable—‘* Blessed are the dead which 


die in the Lord ; from henceforth ; yea, saith the 


Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, and 


their works do follow them.” 


“He that Abideth in Christ.” 


SHouLp WALK Aas HE WaLKEpD.—“ He that 
saith he abideth in Him ought also so to walk 
even as He walked.”—I John ii: 6. 

Lovetu HIs Brorner.—“ He that loveth 
his brother abideth in the light.”—I John ii: 10. 

Nor Be ASHAMED AT HIS Cominc.—“ And 
now little children abide in Him, that when He 
shall appear, we may have confidence, and not 
be ashamed before Him at his coming.”—I John 
ii: 28. 

Sinnetu Not.—* Whosoever abideth in Him 
sinneth not.”—I John iii: 6. 

Has THE Sprrir Given.—“And hereby we 
know that He abideth in us by the Spirit which 
He hath given us.”—I John ili: 24. 

HATH THE FATHER AND THE Son.—He that 
abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both 
the Father and the Son.”—II John 9. 

Ask Wuart YE WiLL.—“ If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shal! ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you.”—John 
xv: 7. 

Brincetu Fortu Mucu Frvuir.—* He that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit; for without me ye can do 
nothing.—John xv: 5. 





W. W. 
srasemsennsenstiligiiaphteiiainaatiion 

Wuart alcohol is to the physical man, that 
ritualism is to the spiritual nature, a delusive 
power that begins by unhealthy though fas- 
cinating and bewildering excitement, and ends 
in fatal stupor, more or less intense in propor- 
tion to the degree in which it is indulged. 











For “ THE FRIEND,” 


A Visit to Barnegat. 


Barnegat is a village of some seven hundred 
inhabitants, situated on the railroad that runs 
from Whiting’s Station to Tuckerton, in Ney 
Jersey, and about two miles inland from the 
waters of Barnegat Bay, which stretch for a long 
distance north and south inside of the narroy 
sand beaches which border the ocean, and for. 
nish delightful bathing grounds for those who 
seek refreshment in that way. 

On the 30th of Seventh Month, T accompa- 
nied a Friend, who felt drawn in the love of the 
Gospel to visit the little remnant of Friends 
who live in that vicinity. We were met at the 
depot by a kind Friend, who took us te his 
home and entertained us hospitably. He lived 
on a small farm near the salt marsh, which ing 
wide strip borders the bay. The ground is level 
and low. In the immediate vicinity of his house 
were several cranberry bogs, fringed with bushes, 
where mosquitoes harbored in great numbers 
and issued forth to earn their living by sucking 
the blood of the passers-by—so that, for com- 
fortable walking, it was necessary to carry in 
the hand a leafy bush and keep it constantly 
waving around the head and neck. And even 
then the frequent insertion into one of the hands 
of the beautifully-constructed lancets of this in. 
sect, would remind the sufferer that constant 
vigilance was needed for the protection of all 
exposed parts of the body. 

Our kind host, who had lived here for many 
years, had become so accustomed to them, that 
they had almost ceased to annoy him. Inside 
the house, we were comparatively safe, for all 
the houses we were in, in that settlement, were 
furnished with gauze screens for the doors and 
windows. 

On the approach of cold weather, the mos 
quitoes disappear, probably the greater part of 
them perish, but some survive, and the follow 
ing summer lay their eggs on the surface of 
water in sheltered spots, from ten to twenty lit 
tle oblong bodies, which adhere together like 
small boats or rafts. These soon hatch, and the 
larvee go down into the water, where they are 
supposed to find food in the decaying vegetation, 
or in the minute animalcule which abound in 
such situations, and where they go through the 
ordinary changes of form which mark insect 
life. When ready to emerge they come to the 
surface, the skin splits open and the winged fly 
in its perfected state comes forth, and thus the 
round of its existence is completed. 

We noticed that many of the horses were 
clothed with a garment made of thick muslia, 
which covered the head, neck, ears, and most of 
the body. This we were told was a necessary 
precaution, especially when working on the 
marshes, not only against the attacks of the 
mosquitoes, but those of the much more to bk 
dreaded green-headed flies. These are muth 
larger insects, and their bite is very painful 
They abound in the marshes and are most active 
in the sunlight. At night they retire and ceas 
their attacks. 

Some years ago,a Friend had appointed 
religious meeting to be held in the evening, ® 
a house near the marshes north of Absecon. Os 
going there at the time fixed upon, seven o'clock, 
the house was found unopened and no one about 
We patiently waited until about eight o'clock, 
a goodly company assembled, who explained 
that they were unwilling to have their home 
tied and exposed to the bites of the green-heads 
and so waited till they had retired for the night 
This fly belongs to the genus Tubanus, of whit 
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: there are more than one hundred species living | teemed by the inhabitants, that the meeting-| conscience, is why so very many who profess 
in North America. house would be filled when he was there. conversion fail to be redeemed from the love of 
To this same group of flies belongs the Zimb| About sixty were present on this occasion, | the world and its diversions, or from the nature 

or Tsetze-fly, an African species which by its bite | who were reminded of the tender merey and | which is ashamed of the simplicity of truth. 
= isons cattle, so that they soon die from the | loving kindness of the Almighty, who desires} We make a higher profession than most others, 
W effects; and thus it renders some parts of that | the happiness of his creatures; and there was | and I wish none may seek to lower the standard 
he continent almost inaccessible to travellers who | impressed on our minds the necessity of walking | for the sake of extension or of attracting num- 
mB are dependent on their oxen for the transporta-| in obedience to the convictions made on the | bers. Would that all who claim to be Friends 
a tion of their supplies. There are frequent refer- | mind by his Grace and good Spirit, so that we | could be willing to walk in the light, that we 
= ences to it in the journals of African explorers. | might become prepared for the enjoyment of | might have true Christian fellowship, and know 
ho The irritation and swelling which follow the | perpetual felicity hereafter. Prayer was also | of the blood of Christ, cleansing us from all sin. 
bite of our Mosquito indicate a slight poisonous | made for the continued extension of the Lord’s | Would they could accept and strive to extend 
r quality, but we know of no American fly which | visitations to the hearts of the people. the prominent and fundamental doctrine of the 
the at all approaches, in this respect, the African} The soil about Barnegat seemed pretty good, | work in the heart of the spirit, light or grace, 
. Tsetze. Although it has occasionally happened, | and the crops looked well. The marsh land is | and not get it mixed with Hicksism and con- 





hi that the bite of a Gnat has been followed by 
dl serious consequences, by inoculating the system 
with a poisonous microbe derived from some 


principally used for pasture, and for cutting salt 
hay, which is sent to New York and other places 
for packing purposes. The farmers complained 


sider it dangerous, for it doesn’t at all do away 
with any part of Christ, who alone is the Way, 
the Truth and the Life, but gives the true bene- 















































ee affected animal that had been previously visited. | that the vicinity of the bay rendered it difficult | fit of all He has done for us. 

vel The Black-fly is a more formidable pest than | for them to procure sufficient help on their| "Tis awful to reject this doctrine of the Light, 
es the Mosquito. A. S. Packard says: ‘In the | farms, because so many preferred the more ir- | &c., as given in the Scriptures, or to lead others 
7 northern, subarctic regions, it opposes a barrier | regular, yet profitable employment of clamming | to think lightly of it. I like the suggestion of 
a against travel. The Labrador fisherman spends | and fishing. a member of the committee. that “we read 
18 his summer on the sea-shore, scarcely daring to} We were hospitably entertained by Friends | Friends’ writings, and find out truly what 
= penetrate the interior on account of the swarms | of that place,and came away feeling an increased | Friends’ principles are,” for ’tis plain we can- 
+. of these flies. interest in the little handful there known by our | not extend that which we do not know. 

Ny “During a summer residence on this coast, | name, and in the people around them. If any looking towards Friends after having 


we sailed up the Esquimaux River for six or 
nds : : : : 
; eight miles, spending a few hours at a house 
aad situated on the bank. The day was warm and 
“al but little wind blowing, and the swarms of black 

flies were absolutely terrific. In vain we franti- 
cally waved our net among them, allured by 


J. W. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
On Church Extension. 


[The following address, written by a member 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, has been 





read their writings were to hear ministers, or 
others in the Society preaching or contending 
for doctrines in direct opposition, they might 
reasonably conclude that these have no just 
claim on the name, so I wish we may all con- 
tend for and strive to extend the same faith. 





























































Me some rare moth; after making a few desperate forwarded to us for insertion in THe FRIEND. In conclusion, I feel to make an earnest ap- 
side charges in the face of the thronging pests, we | —ED.] peal to all to let the life of Truth in themselves, 


“all had to retire to the house, where the windows 


Dear FrreNDs :—As a member of the com- 
actually swarmed with them; but here they 


and the spread of it among others he their chief 
mittee on “church extension,” I pen the follow- 


concern. Seeing the shortness of time, and the 

























pee would fly in our face, crawl under one’s clothes, | ing as my concern in regard to it. little satisfaction that anything earthly can af- 
7 where they would even remain and bite in the} My first concern is the revival of the life of | ford, especially in times of adversity and at the 
i night. ‘ : truth within our present borders, for it is plain approach of death, we should feel that there 
tof “The children in the house were sickly and } we can not extend that which we are destitute | isn't anything in this deceitful, perishing world 
ie worn with their unceasing torments; and the of. If our doctrines, testimonies, &e., are trath, worth striving after, only the preparation for a 
eof shaggy Newfoundland dogs, whose thick coats | they are certainly worthy of extension. Whether better home and bringing glory to our Creator. 
lit would seem to be proof against their bites, ran | there be much or little opening for the recep-| I wish none may turn away sorrowful when 






like from their shelter beneath the bench and dashed 
1 the into the river, their only retreat. In cloudy 
a weather the black-fly disappears, only flying 
tion when the sun shines. Its bite is often severe, 
din leaving a large clot of blood to mark the scene 
the of its surgical triumphs.” — 

= A short walk the morning after our arrival 
» the showed that there were several interesting plants, 
d fy natives of that region. The most beautifal of 
: these was an Orchid ( Habenaria blephariglottis), 


tion of our principles among the people at large, 
the number of faithful, weighty or qualified la- 
borers are few, and as we cannot qualify and 
send forth ourselves, it remains for those who 
live up to the principles, in the attendance of 
meetings, the separation from the world, &c., 
in the life of truth, to strive to keep under 
travail, and pray the Lord of the harvest to 
qualify and send forth laborers in his own good 
time. 


told they must sell all and follow Christ. If any 
would know the importance of salvation and the 
awfulness of eternity, they must not reject that 
which gives the sense thereof. There being no 
way to happiness except by the way of the cross, 
we should be willing to take it up, as it is the 
only way the rebellious nature is to be crucified. 

I conclude by saying, I have written more ex- 
tensively than [ had intended, but have penned 



















































h my mind, as I felt concerned. . 
hens the stem of which ended in a large spike of| We need humble, obedient servants, who have Your friend in the Truth, 
wb snow-white flowers. The common lily (Lilium |a zeal according to the true knowledge, and who AnpERSON M. BARKER. 
salle superbum), with its large orange-colored blos-| wait to know the movings of the divine Spirit,| Third Month 2nd, 1892. 


of , Sms, was scattered over the bogs or among the ———————— 
ost bushes s — a : 

sear ushes that fringed them. The pink blossoms 
the of the Thread-leaved Sundew ( Drosera filiformis) 
f the § Peeped up prettily among the grass and other 
to be op. and several other species were to be seen. 


so they may bring people from the spirit which 
works disobedience and brings deadness, into 
the spirit of life, which life is the light of men, 
by which they may see that which comes from 
the evil seed, and by which alone they may 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Curious Mistake. 


In Ezra Michener’s “ Retrospect of Early Qua- 
kerism,” he quotes a record from Thirdhaven 












rniith ut as the object of our visit was not botanical, come to true repentance and receive a faith in, Monthly Meeting, Maryland, dated 1676, for 
infal. but little attention was given to these attractive and power to submit to Christ as He works | “Friends to buy convenient burial-plates,” which 
din objects. . within, as well asa faith in what He has done | he supposes were to place upon the coffins of 
eam There are only ten er twelve persons belong- | without us. This is the faith which overcomes | their dead. Having recently had an opportu- 


the world, and which needs to be extended. 
To bring people under the influence of this 
spirit, which alone can give the true understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, and lead into all truth, is 
the only way the church can be extended. 

If we fall short of bringing them into ac- 


ing to the meeting at Barnegat, and these are 
ted 8 mostly middle-aged and elderly people. There 
| are few, if any, children among them; so that 
7 their usual meetings are quite small. But there 
clock, is evidently an open feeling towards our Society 
in that neighborhood, and when notice is given 


nity of examining the ancient book of Minutes 
of that Monthly Meeting, I find (as was pointed 
out to me by a Friend), that the supposed “t” 
in plates, was an old-fashioned “c” made with a 
dot over it, as in numerous other instances in 


























bout the same book. So, that the advice of the 
vloek that strangers are expected, many others usually quaintance with and obedience to the teachings Monthly Meeting was, that Friends should buy 
lained assem ble. - _' of the grace which saves and which has appeared convenient burial-place sas grave-yards. 

hosel Our late valued friend, John 8. Stokes, was | unto all, though we extend the name of the So-| As E. Michener does not appear to have seen 
heads much interested in the people of Barnegat, and ciety, we do not extend the life or foundation | the records himeelf, but to have trusted to the 
night Visited it at intervals for a period of twenty | principle. copy sent him, he cannot be held responsible 


years. He became so well known and well es- 





which The lack of submission to this teaching in the 


for this mistake. That Friends in the early his- 
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tory of this country did not favor the use of such 
burial-plates is shown by the following Minute 
adopted in 1729 by Concord Monthly Meeting: 
“Whereas it hath been upon the minds of some 
Friends to suppress all superfluous practices of 
putting of names and dates upon coffins; and it 
is the mind of this meeting that, for the future, 
Friends desist from all such idolatrous prac- 
tices.” 


me 
SELECTED. 


PAINT, YET PURSUING. 


All alone within my chamber, as the darkness gath- 
ered round, 

And upon the sombre stillness fell no murmur of a 
sound, 

Save the brooklet’s rippling cadence, and the sighing 
evening air, 

Sending through the leafy branches, a low whisper of 
despair— 

All alone I sat and pondered on the long and weary 


way, 

Ere the soul could break its bondage—ere its night 
becometh day. 

Mine had faltered in the journey that it weakly strove 
to run, 

And again, again, had slidden backward where it first 
begun. 

All the late-formed resolutions, that in human strength 
were made, 

On the altar of temptation, early in the strife were 


aid ; 

Still unwatchful was the spirit guarding life’s beset- 
ting sin— 

And a deep, unconquered shrinking from the cross 
was felt within. 

“Tis in vain! I ne’er shall triumph!” was my heart’s 
despairing cry ; 

“Wherefore yet prolong the warfare? Self will never 
wholly die— 

And my feet so far have wandered from my Father’s 
house astray, 

That in vain they seek to enter and to keep the narrow 

Then a low-breathed whisper falleth softly on my in- 
ward ear, 

“Faint not—yield not up the conflict —wherefore 
should’st thou doubt and fear? 

Though the billows of temptation shall engulf thee, 
o’er and o’er, 

Never cease the mighty struggle till thy feet have 
gained the shore! 

Daily yet renew the contest, hourly gird thine armor 
on! 

Take thy cross, uplift it boldly, ’tis a weight that must 
be borne. 

If in helplessness thy spirit almost lays its burden 


own, 

Oh! remember that above thee glitters the rewarding 
crown. 

Strength is only born of weakness, power is not at- 
tained by will, 

At the feet of thy Redeemer thou must be more help- 
less still. 

All the good thou seest round thee, have been tried 
and tempted too, 

Only by renewing effort have they feebly struggled 
through. 

All that’s greatest groweth slowly, as in nature’s per- 
fect plan, 

Cloud and sun alike are needed, so within the heart 
of man. 

Every seedling God hath planted, must receive both 
smile and frown, 

Tears of penitence must water, dews of sorrow bow it 
down, 

Erea ray of Heaven’s sunlight, with its warm, reviving 
power, 

as upward, in the fulness of his own appointed 

our. 

Take thy high resolves and broken, made alone in 
strength of thine, 

And with all subdued and humbled, lay them tear- 
stained on his shrine. 

Bowing there in lowest meekness, let the breath of 
prayer arise, 

And the God who heareth sinners, thee will hear be- 
yond the skies.” 

And my fainting soul took courage, and the spirit of 
the air 

Seemed no longer sorrow-haunted by the breathings 
of despair, é 
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But a peaceful calm was resting on the silence of my 
room, 

And a slanting moonbeam quivered brightly thro’ the 
deepened gloom. 

And to you, my fellow-travellers, who are drooping 
on the way, 

I would fain this hope and comfort shed upon your 
hearts to-day. 

Let us not sink down o’er-wearied, for the brink where- 
on we stand, 

Many pressed, we now are deeming angels in the Bet- 
ter Land. 

Even now the trump has sounded and a mighty prophet 
gone, 

One who in Jehovah’s army battled valiantly and 


long ; 

Who our Ark of Faith supported with a firmness 
nought could quell; 

All the bulwarks of our Zion trembled when that pil- 
lar fell. * 

Let us, then, press bravely forward, and a holy voice 
may call 

From our ranks, on whom his mantle may with added 
virtue fall, 

For the great Eternal Father will be magnified o’er 
all! 


— Dew Drops. 
Address to the Society of Friends. 


Dear Frtenps:—In the first place, let me 
put you in mind of the nature and importance 
of that religious profession, we, as a Society, are 
making among men; which I believe would be 
found to be above that of every other Society 
of professing Christians—to wit, the absolute 
necessity of our living, acting, and moving in 
all our civil as well as religious engagements, 
under the influence and government of the Spirit 
of Christ Jesus, our Lord and Lawgiver; that 
“ whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, 
God the Father may in all things be glori- 
fied.” 

I believe our first Friends were raised up as 
a people, to bear testimony to the sufficiency of 
that pure principle of light and life in all man- 
kind, which would direct them in the way to 
the heavenly Canaan, and strengthen them to 
walk therein. They confirmed the truth of their 
testimony by the general tenor of their conduct, 
giving ample proof to by-standers, that through 
submission to its holy appearance in their hearts, 
they were mercifully redeemed from the world 
and its spirit, not only from its pleasures, but 
also from its treasures, and were enabled to 
count all things appertaining to this life but as 
dross, and as dung, so that they might win 
Christ. Hereby they became as an ensign to 
the nations, for the fame of them spread far and 
wide : they became instrumental in the Divine 
Hand to gather souls unto God, and had to 
proclaim the glad tidings of the church being 
added unto daily. But alas, my friends! how 
is the gold become dim, and the most fine gold 
changed! how is the love of God, and that hu- 
mility and self-denial so manifest in them, now, 
by too many amongst us, turned into the love 
of other things, such as gold and silver, and a 
desire to make an appearance of greatness in 
the world. 

How many among us are pursuing their wordly 
concerns, as if they counted gain godliness, and 
not, as must be the case with the true disciples 
and followers of Christ, godliness with content- 
ment to be the greatest riches, proclaiming in 
the language of conduct, that all is fish that 
comes to their net, regarding neither quantity 
nor quality, so there be a prospect of a good 
profit attached to it. O, these professing world- 
lings, who say, they are Jews and are not, but 
whose fruits testify they are of the synagogue 
of Satan, I have been persuaded, have been the 
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greatest enemies to the spreading of our religion 
principles and the enlargement of our borders 
those who maintain an uniform, consistent 
fare against the Babylonish garment, but with) 
all their might grasp at the wedge of gold, am 
aim at making a splendid appearance in the 
way of living. I believe no character is mom) 
odious in the estimation of those termed lib 
tines than these, especially where it is known 
they are taking an active part in Society com 
cerns. For in neighborhoods where meeting 
are held, it is pretty geverally known b 
out of the Society, who are what the world eal 
our pillars; though it cannot be doubted thag 
such must at times prove stumbling-blocks % 
honest inquirers after Zion, and be instrument 
in turning the blind out of the right way of the 
Lord. y 
I cannot doubt but that a desire to dog 
great stroke of business, get great riches, 
make a great figure with the world, is as much 
some men’s besetting sin, as ever the love 
strong drink has been that of others. Bug 
where the temptation is yielded unto, which of 
these do we conceive to be the greatest sing 
—he whose mind and faculties are so beso 
with strong drink, that he is hereby rendered) 
unequal to the performance of either his civil 
or religious duties, or he in whom the same fe 
fect is produced by an overcharge of business?) 
I am aware the former character is deemed the 
most immoral; but I am unable to bring my 
mind to believe it the most sinful; for if oug 
minds are but unfitted for a faithful discharg 
of our civil and religious duties, whether sugh 
disqualification proceeds from a love of gold @ 
of strong drink, I believe the crime is the samg 
in the Divine estimation. ; 
I believe none ever turned aside from thé 
path of safety totally ignorant thereof, but 
in the beginning of their erring and strayiz 
the witness for God followed them, and at tim 
smote them: but if we disregard its invitatio 
and secret monitions, it is then most just on t 
part of ‘Almighty God, to leave us to the powe 
and insinuations of Satan ; the god of this world 
who rules in the hearts of the children of di 
bedience. But even while thus promoting t 
cause of the evil one, such may continue 
make a fair show in the flesh, as to a professid 
of religion, and be very tenacious respecti 
some externals, as were the Pharisees—thit 
comparable to the mint, anise and cummil 
and in which Satan will not oppose them,® 
long as they rest therewith satisfied, and ¢ 
tinue to rebel against the light, refusing to s0 
mit to the heart-cleansing operation of Ge 
word and power, which only can effectual 
cleanse the inside of the cup and the platter. 
THomas SHILLITOE. 
First of Eleventh Month, 1820. 


WHATEVER modifications the views of 80 
may have undergone with regard to “dress @ 
address,” I have found the way of the cross 
these things, little as they may be account 
profitable and safe; and although they may 
volve some peculiarity and even singularity, 
believe that when in contact with a commun 
where large sacrifices are made to the idol 
dress, they would prove a safeguard and as 
tary restraint upon the dear children; and 
reference to things that extend far beyond 
limits of dress and address. I have no ua 
with that spirit which would make the p 
wider for the children than that which 
been trodden, and proved to be salutary by 
parents.— G. W. Walker. 











ym Slavery to Freedom : The Story of Martha 
Ann. 
(Concluded from page 51.) 


» With many of the negro refugees assembled 
mnder the guns of Fortress Monroe, freedom 
nt simply idleness. The custom of the South 

d made slavery synonymous with hard labor, 

d, conversely, freedom should be immunity 
pm all work. Stories were afloat too, among 
contrabands, that the Government would 
jive to each of them forty acres and a mule as 
"oon as the war was over, and in the meantime 
the issue of rations to the thousands gathered 
gbout the fort and camps, went far toward con- 
ming the idea that henceforth the negro was 

Mw be recompensed by pay without labor for the 
"many past years of labor without pay. And so 
Bes arvat and daily increasing multitude lived 
from hand to mouth, doing whatever work they 
Mwere set to do obediently, receiving the Gov- 
pment and other supplies sent down to them 
"asa matter of course, but showing little ambi- 
tion to work for themselves or to accumulate 


I rty. 

ethic on the rule, but there were exceptions, 
‘and the shrewd common-sense and indomitable 
gnergy of Martha Ann (or Mrs. Fields, as we 
shall now call her), showed itself as clearly in 
the beginning of her life as a free woman as it 
had during slavery. The old iron pot picked 
up and toilsomely carried along the road to 
freedom was the sign and symbol of her future. 
Ahome for her children, with decent provision 
for their comfort, was the meaning of freedom 
to her, and she expected and desired, not im- 
tunity from work and care, but a right to en- 
joy and to give to her children the results of 

her own hard labor. 
~Her first experiment as a free laborer proved 
not very different from the experiences of slav- 
. Believing, as all the contrabands did, that 
ail Yankees were angels, she was much pleased 
when the opportunity came to her to hire herself 
out to a northern man, resident near Fortress 
Monroe. An agreement was entered into, and, 
with her children and her household goods, Mrs. 
Fields took up her residence and her work with 
Mr.B. She was to do cooking, her older girl 
was to help with the housework, and the elder 
boys to attend to the out-of-door work, the wages 
ofthe whole family being paid in to the mother. 
But Mr. B. evidently supposed that as they 
Were just escaped from slavery they would not 
know their rights in freedom, and the lash 
ed a part of his system of domestic govern- 
Ment. Mrs. Fields had not taken her long and 
dangerous journey from Hanover Court House 
i Fortress Monroe for the sake of seeing her 
eldest daughter Matilda whipped by a white 
n—neither had Matilda herself. “He tried 
whip Matilda, but she was too much of a 
ee,” is the description given by one of her 
ers, then a small boy, of the final cause 
ich led his mother to leave Mr. B’s service. 
No pry. was ever given to any member of the 
lily for service rendered, and all were treated 


Ith ote and even cruelty. At last, when 


could stand it no longer, Mrs. Fields sent 
Hampton for a cart, loaded it up with her 
rehold goods, put her little ones on the top 
the load, and amid the alternate threats and 
mises of Mr. B., departed from his service. 
Hampton was in those days a town of cellars. 
Aiere were almost no houses, for the whole 
n had been burned to the ground at the 
beginning of the war, but there were cel- 
in plenty, and these, rudely roofed in with 
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slabs by the negroes, served for temporary abodes 
to the great refugee population. In one of these 
cellars Mrs. Fields and her family lived for 
several weeks, until with the aid of her son-in- 
law, also escaped from the bondage of Hanover 
country, and another negro from the same place, 
she succeeded in building a slab cabin on a bit 
of land not far from Hampton Creek. The 
chimney of clay and sticks was the work of her 
own hands, while the men did the heavier work 
of raising the house. 

In 1863, there were in the vicinity of Fort- 
ress Monroe five schools for contrabands, estab- 
lished and supported by the American Mis- 
sionary Association. There was the opportunity 
for which Martha Ann in her slave days had 
waited and hoped and prayed. Even in the old 
days, she had not only prayed, but worked and 
denied herself for the education of her children. 
She had bought from her scanty funds a spelling- 
book and Testament for her son James, and had 
prevailed upon a slave on one of the adjoining 
plantations, who had somehow picked up a 
little reading, to come over at night, when he 
could steal away unnoticed, and teach the boy, 
then about twelve years old. In this way, amid 
dangers and difficulties, she managed to lay the 
foundation for an education for him, even in 
the slavery time. Now, when education was 
free, and could be got openly, and without dan- 
ger or difficulty, all the children were sent to 
school regularly. As far as in her lay, she sup- 
plemented the teacher’s efforts by her home 
training. In those days Solomon’s axiom about 
sparing the rod and spoiling the child was held 
in great respect, and try as they might, the 
mischievous little Fields’ children could not al- 
ways escape whippings at their teacher’s hands. 
But woe to the child upon whom the whipping 
fell. His mother was sure, sooner or later, to 
find it out, and follow up their teachers’ disci- 
pline by switching on her own account. In vain 
were all expostulations and explanations. “Do 
you think the teacher would take the time to 
whip you if you hadn’t done something? Co’se 
she wouldn’t,” and with that the switch would 
fall, an avenging Nemesis, upon the child who 
could not appreciate the advantages of freedom 
enough to behave himself in school. 

During this first year of freedom, Mrs. Fields 
went twice a week to Fortress Monroe for Gov- 
ernment rations, but did not settle down on this 
into a state of laziness or carelessness for the 
future. She wanted to buy the land on which 
her house stood. She wanted a brick chimney, 
a better house; better clothes for her children; 
above all, she wanted to show to her husband 
and son and daughter when they came, as come 
they must, some time, for the Lord had prom- 
ised it, that she had a home and that she had 
not wasted her time or allowed the children to 
waste theirs. They all worked, the children in 
school at their books, out of school helping their 
mother. She took in washing from the soldiers, 
and the children helped her with it. She raised 
chickens and pigs, and so eked out her slender 
resources, leaving no idle moment in her busy 
life, and adding day by day a little to her sav- 
ings. Some of the neighbors laughed at her for 
her industry. “ Wha’ fer you want to buy land? 
Gov’ment gwine to give us all land by and by.” 
“ When the Government gives me land, then I'll 
have that, too,” was the shrewd reply, and Mrs. 
Fields kept on with her work while some lolled 
about in the sunshine, content with the Govern- 
ment rations. 

So things went for about a year, and at last, 
one bright May morning in 1864, her son James, 
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who had run away from the old plantation before 
Martha Ann, and from whom no word had been 
heard since, walked in on his mother. The joy of 
that reunion, we may, perhaps, imagine, certainly 
it cannot be described. The experiences through 
which James had passed during his flight to 
freedom, would, if written out, make too long 
astory. Suffice it to say that three times he 
was captured as a runaway, but, by his own 
adroitness, aided by that wonderful freemasonry 
that existed among the slaves, he hadeach time 
made his escape and started off once more, un- 
daunted, for the Union lines. 

A week or two later, one more member was 
added to the family, for on June 11th, Washing- 
ton Fields, the husband and father came in, 
after a long and dangerous journey. He had 
never belonged to the same master as Martha 
Ann, and consequently had not been able to 
aid her in her flight ; but when he had helped 
his own master pack up and leave before the 
approaching enemy, he knew that his chance 
was come to make his way to freedom and to 
his wife and children. When the last load of 
goods had left the “great house,” and were all 
on their way to the nearest Confederate refuge, 
Washington was sent back to the house for 
something forgotten. Here was his chance and 
he took it, struck out across the country, forded 
rivers, crossed swamps, was shot at by Union 
and Confederate pickets, but at last made his 
way safely through the Union lines, and was 
sent on to Fortress Monroe, to find not only his 
wife and children, but a home already for him 
and steady work whereby he might support his 
family. 

Here we might, perhaps, end our story, but 
if we did, the sketch of Mrs. Fields’ indomitable 
energy would not be complete. One might sup- 
pose that now she would rest and let her hus- 
band support the family for awhile, and so sup- 
posing, understand but little of the character 
which we are trying to describe. 

Mrs. Fields kept right on with her work, sup- 
porting the family herself, that her husband’s 
earnings might be set aside intact for the pur- 
chase of the land. In two years the land was 
bought and paid for; a little later a new frame 
house took the place of the old slab cabin, and 
so, bit by bit, the old iron pot seemed to gather 
about it all the comfort and prosperity that 
Martha Ann was working for when she picked 
it up as the beginning of her outfit for freedom. 

As soon as the war ended, the two oldest sons, 
John and Tinsley, rejoined their parents, from 
whom they had been sold in their early boy- 
hood; and, last of all, Louisa, who had been 
sold into Georgia, was heard from, written to, 
and brought home to Hampton. Thus the 
promise made to Martha Ann so many years 
before, when, in the depths of her grief, she had 
seen the Lord in the still, Sabbath woods, was 
at last fulfilled, and she gathered her dear ones 
about her in her own home, content with work 
and sacrifice, since hereafter no master but the 
Lord himself could separate them. 


Superior scholarship, rare intellectual gifts, 
and close study are desirable and useful in the 
ministry, but they are not sufficient without the 
holy Ghost. Great scholars are constantly liable 
to fall into grievous and fatal errors of doctrine 
and to preach the wisdom of men for the com- 
mandments of God. One who is filled with the 
Spirit is a safer interpreter of the Gospel even 
though inferior in respect to intellectual gifts 
and scholarship. “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can 
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he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.” 
Give us the scholarship by all means, but let it 
be baptized with the Holy Spirit. If we must 
choose between them we will take the spiritually- 
minded minister before the scholar. — Christian 
Advocate. 















































































Natural History, Science, etc. 


Bay of Fundy is remarkable for its extraordi- 
nary tides, that rush in from the ocean with ra- 
pidity and enormous rise, owing to the concen- 
tration of the tidal wave by the approach of the 
shores and the gradual shoaling of the bottom, 
by which a portion of the horizontal motion is 
transferred into vertical motion. When in this 
journey we recently visited Vineyard Haven, 
the tide rose barely two feet, and at New Bed- 
ford four feet. At the mouth of the Kennebec 
it had increased to nine feet. The trend of the 
shore northeast of the Kennebec is such as to 
prepare for the entrance to the Bay of Fundy, 
so that a powerful tidal current runs through 
the “ Narrows,” opposite Lubec. 

The Bay of Fundy is a complete cul-de-sac, 
and the further the tide gets in the higher it 
rises. In St. John harbor, up the bay, the tidal 
wave is twenty-one to twenty-three feet, while 
further up the bay it becomes greater. In Mi- 
nas Basin the rise reaches forty feet, and in 
Chignecto Bay, near the upper extremity, sixty 
feet. Such tremendous tides cause peculiar phe- 

nomena. They make the rivers seem to be actu- 
ally running up hill at times, while the tidal 
“bore” or wall of water, which is the advance 
of the flood, moves up the streams and over the 
flats with the speed of a railway train, often 
catching unsuspecting animals, and even men, 
that may be wandering upon the sands.— Public 


Ledger. 


Austin Corbin’s Game Park.—Austin Corbin’s 
huge game park in New Hampshire is a success 
chiefly in relation to the breeding of the animals 
in their new environment—it can hardly be 
called captivity when the animals are at liberty 
to wander at their own sweet will over 28,000 
acres of woodland, hill and valley. 

Of the twenty-two buffalo which were put in 
about a year ago eight of the cows are now in 
calf, and two young have been added to the 
herd. The elk, which bred to a limited extent 
on Austin Corbin’s Long Island estate, have 
found their mountainous New Hampshire home 
more to their liking, and have already increased 
fifty per cent. Next to the elk the most accu- 
rate count has been kept of the moose, who, un- 
like their gregarious brethren, go in pairs during 
the rutting season. 

While in London two years since Austin Cor- 
bin bought 20,000 hawthorn trees. Four thous- 
and of these have been planted this spring. 
They are for the purpose of forming a hedge 
strong enough to prevent the buffalo and other 
large animals from getting out. 
which there are two varieties, the white and 


game parks of England and Europe. 
will be no hunting in the park at present, though 
in future years, when the animals have multi- 


means of thinning them out. 


various animals. 









This tree, of 


black, is used very extensively for enclosing the 
There 


plied beyond the resources of their domain, it 
is possible that Austin Corbin may adopt this 
It is sufficient to 
say that the park is not designed for hunting. 
Neither is it primarily intended for scientific 
research into the habits, breeding, etc., of the 


The development of Austin Corbin’s game 
park enterprise is being watched with decided 
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For some years it had been evident his health 
was in a critical condition, of which he wa 
fully aware, alluding to it in a feeling manne 
even before he left the Boarding School in 1899, 
This consciousness of the uncertainty of lif 
and the possible nearness to him of the term 
nation thereof, continued to clothe his ming 
with thoughtfulness, and gave evidence that the 
strongholds were being broken up, and a prepa. 
ration going on, causing him to sit loosely to the 
things of this world, and reverently to meditate 
on those of eternity, though cheerfulness and in. 
terest in those about him, and all things round 
him, remained a marked characteristic to the 
end of life. 

In Eleventh Month last, after an attack of 
paralysis, from which he partially recovered ; in 
arranging his temporal affairs, he remarked— 
“There may be time enough yet for all this, and 
life is sweet to me, as ever it was, but it is best 
to prepare for death.” 

He often manifested much feeling and exer. 
cise of mind, but was careful and unassuming 
in his words on sacred matters, at one time ob- 
serving—*“ Thou knowest I have never been very 
expressive on these subjects.” When able to 
do so, he much enjoyed attending all our relig- 
ious meetings, evincing increased love and ten- 
derness for his friends, and was often favored 
to take part in the exercise of the meeting and 
make appropriate remarks; on two occasions 
beginning—* Times and seasons are not at our 
command.” Being asked at one time how he 
felt with respect to the future, he replied, he did 
not profess to any great knowledge in relation 
thereto, but “I have a hope, and I expect itis 
a well-grounded hope.” He appeared to take 
a review of his life spent at the boarding school, 
and said—* The retrospective view thereof is 
comfortable to mein the general, but there were 
some things that had better not have been.” 

He enjoyed reading “ Piety Promoted,” and 
once remarked, during the last few days of bis 
life—* Christians believe that there is that whieh 
takes away the fear of death; I believe that 
there is, and that it is attainable, but I do not 
think many realize it long at a time.” 

On different occasions, and in a feeling and 
weighty manner, he gave deep counsel to othem, 
evidently accompanied with the true unction, 

He spent many wakeful hours at night, and 
when regret was expressed that he could not 
sleep more, he said “ he did not think the time 
lost, but that he believed he experienced much 
favor at such seasons.” 

After the last attack, on the 17th of Seventh 
Month, of apoplexy, he could not speak, but 
appeared conscious some of the time; and for 
the remaining days of his life he lay in a deep 
sleep or stupor, occasionally brightening up, & 
pecially on Fourth-day evening, when he looked 
round the room, and seemed to give each ot 
there a farewell glance, which was felt to bes 
precious opportunity. He gradually grew weak 
er, respiration became shorter and shorter, until 
he quietly and, we reverently believe, peacefully 
fell asleep in Jesus. 

During the course of his life this dear Fries 
met with several memorable occurrences, sole 
of which are worthy of record: In the yet 
1842, he and an older brother were provider 
tially preserved from death; while anothtt 
brother and two cousins met death in a watel 
bed, while attempting to bathe in a mill- 
Thus fifty years were added to his life, doubtle 
for some good purpose. 

The doctrines and testimonies of the religiolt 
Society of Friends were dear to him, and he@ 


interest by sportsmen and naturalists. Success 
in New Hampshire, when it shall have been 
demonstrated beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt, will prompt similar enterprises in other 
parts of the country. While much interest is 
felt in the introduction of foreign species, Ameri- 
cans are naturally most concerned with the suc- 
cessful conservation of bands of American big 
game, the elk and the antelope and the buffalo. 
—Forest and Stream. 


Meteoric Diamonds.—Pieces of natural iron 
have been found in Arizona, near the Cajfion 
Diablo, which possess an extraordinary hard- 
ness, and contain small cavities which are filled 
with a black substance in which are diamonds, 
some halfa millimeter in diameter. The speci- 
mens of natural iron appear to be of meteoric 
origin. The occurrence of the diamond in nat- 
ural iron, whether of meteoric origin or not, is 
an extremely interesting fact. 


An Unusual Run of Sea Blubbers Along the 
South Atlantic Coast.—Something has been said 
heretofore in regard to the inconvenience caused 
by sea blubbers to the surf bathers on the island. 
This nuisance, instead of abating, is on the in- 
crease, and if any one wishes to bathe in the sea 
water now with impunity it becomes necessary 
to completely swathe himself in clothing from 
head to foot for fear of being severely stung. 

The effects of these stings vary according to 
the constitution of the sufferer. Usually, in per- 
sons of good health and active circulation, an 
angry red blotch appears in the skin proportion- 
ate in size to the animal by which it is inflicted, 
rarely exceeding eight or ten inches in diame- 
ter. An intolerable smarting sensation is pro- 
duced, which remains ordinarily about half an 
hour, and it is easy to imagine the condition of 
a nervous or sensitive person when stung in 
three or four places at once. The feeling must 
be nearly akin to that of being on fire. 

In some cases the effects are more serious. A 
young man yesterday showed the writer his arm, 
which was severely-stung. A broad band of 
what looked like highly inflamed mosquito bites 
formed an almost perfect spiral around the fore- 
arm. He complained that the pain was at first 
intense, and that, although under a physician’s 
treatment, it was rapidly becoming less, still it 
was far from pleasant. 

An old sea islander who took a surf bath the 
other night said that he had seen sea blubbers 
before and in considerable quantities, “ but never 
like this.” “At certain seasons of the year,” 
said he, “it is nothing unusual to get stung. 
Here the exception seems to be to get stung less 
than five times in half an hour.” 

Complaints of sea blubbers come also from 
Tybee and other watering places in the South. 
— Charleston (S. C.) News. 

“Kor “THE FRIEND.” 
Barclay Stratton. 

Died, at his residence at Winona, Ohio, Sev- 
enth Month 21st, 1892, Barctay SrratTron, 
in the sixty-third year of his age. An elder and 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

By the removal of this dear Friend, his family, 
his friends and the Church, have sustained a 
great loss. Many, both within and without the 
limits of his own Yearly Meeting, and in the 
communities where he was known, can feelingly 
testify to his worth and to the influence for good 
he was enabled to exert, particularly over the 
dear young people; being peculiarly gifted to 
win their love and interest, while ever firm in 
the support of what he believed to be right. 
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